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worst. He hoped that good news from Kansas might aid in restoring
public confidence. Within a week unpleasant despatches once more
began to come in from the troublesome territory. The President learned
how Walker had "tampered" with election returns and had thereby
handed the legislature over to the Republicans. All this he had done
despite explicit orders from the administration that he had no authority
to sit in judgment on election returns.
The flow of denunciation from the South welled up again as southern
editorial guns roared against Walker. No longer was there any doubt
the Governor was a traitor to the interests of the South. He was a rene-
gade who had sold out to the Black Republicans. Political leaders began
to speak out likewise. Buchanan was now attacked without polite eva-
sion. He had harbored the viper too long. Walker must be removed.
The legislature of Mississippi, Walker's home state, denounced him.11
Prominent Senators like Toombs declared that, if the President had the
temerity to ask his confirmation, the Senate would reject him.12 On the
other hand, Walker's action in throwing out the returns had been popu-
lar in the North. His New York friends had used his efforts in then-
state campaign and had sought to protect him. When rumor had it that
Buchanan might remove him for his acts, Sickles demanded of the
President a denial of such intent. On the eve of the election the execu-
tive had complied by telegraph. He did not intend to remove the Gov-
ernor for throwing out the returns.13
For the time being it seemed to the President that the fat was in the
fire. Only one ray of hope gleamed; perhaps the Lecompton convention
would save the situation. Within a fortnight the word had come. The
action of the convention was known in the East between November 15
and 17. It seemed certain that the convention had submitted the slavery
question and had also taken action ensuring the adoption of a constitu-
tion, no matter what the vote on the slavery clause. This was a great
relief. Buchanan's worst fears had been groundless, the pledges of 1856
were to be redeemed; the question was to be decided by the people of
Kansas. The Union of November 17 and days following voiced the
administration's rejoicing.
Leading Democrats did not all share the President's relief. The action
of the Lecompton convention brought no such emotion to the troubled